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ROSALIE LEVASSEUR, 
AMBASSADRESS OF OPERA. 

By J. G. PROD' HOMME 

THE history of the arts, and particularly of the art of music, 
presents in ancient as in modern times — for a Lulli as well 
as for a Wagner — the confirmation of the postulate often 
verified in biology and sociology, that the function or the need 
creates the organ. When a truly creative artist arises, clashing 
with the customs or the routine of an epoch or a nation, the 
imperious force of his genius invariably develops — after some 
hesitations and unsuccessful trials — interpreters capable of serv- 
ing as the mirror of his inspirations. Thus the will of a Lulli, 
sometimes brutal, produces a company of singers perfectly 
adapted to his new art; thus Rameau compelled to serve his, 
artists like the tenor Jelyotte or the "celestial" Marie Fel. In 
like manner, during the reign of Louis XVI, the Chevalier Gluck, 
whose genius is akin to that of our French classics, seeking, 
above all, dramatic truth, as does our entire musical school, 
found it necessary to train among the performers of the Paris 
Opera collaborators in the "style" of his immortal scores. 

The "German Orpheus," as his contemporaries called him, 
found at the Royal Academy of Music a personnel of soloists, 
chorus singers and orchestra players accustomed to the execution 
of a repertory as alien as possible to his severe ideal, and who 
could not but oppose to his innovations the force of inertia or of 
unintelligence. It was necessary first to shake these artists out 
of their apathy and routine, and this task he set himself to per- 
form from the time of his first sojourn in Paris. Success was not 
immediate, and the coldness of the first audiences of Iphigenie en 
Aulide can without doubt be ascribed as much to the inadequacy 
of his interpreters, although among them were numbered a Sophie 
Arnould and a Larrivee, undeniable "glories" of the Opera, as 
to the novelty of his style. 

With Orphee, sung by the tenor Legros (August 2, 1774), 
there was already marked progress, but not until the role of 
Iphigenie was taken by Rosalie Levasseur did Gluck feel that 
he had found in Paris a perfect interpreter of his dramatic thought. 
With this singer, until then little known at the Opera except for 
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her extra-theatrical adventures, one may say that the Gluckist 
style was born, and when later an artist like Saint-Huberty im- 
personated his characters she could only add to the tradition 
established by her predecessor her own dramatic and musical 
intelligence. 

Rosalie Levasseur in her comparatively short career en- 
joyed the rarest good fortune that could enter into the dreams 
of a dramatic singer, in having her name connected with indis- 
putable and universally admired masterpieces. And we believe 
that the story of her long life, freed from the legend grafted upon 
it, deserves to be attempted, as a chapter, for the most part 
unpublished, of the history of the Royal Academy of Music and 
at the same time as an episode in the diplomatic history of 
Europe on the eve of the French Revolution. 1 

Rosalie Le Vasseur, or Levasseur, whose forenames were 
really Marie Rose Josephe, was born out of wedlock at Valen- 
ciennes; her parents were Jean Baptiste Levasseur, a painter 
twenty years of age, and Marie Catherine Tournay, a young 
girl of seventeen. Baptized the 8th of October, 1749, she was 
legitimatized later by the marriage of her parents, which took 
place at Paris, in the church of Saint Eustache, February 2d, 
1761. 

It is probable that Levasseur and his companion had been 
living in Paris for some time when they decided to regularize a 
situation which had existed for more than twelve years. Was 
their young daughter then "discovered" by some teacher of 
singing at the Royal Academy of Music, like so many other 
celebrated singers of the Opera, and put at that "Ecole du 
Magasin" in the rue Saint-Nicaise which served as the Con- 
servatory of the time, or did she learn music by singing in some 
maitrise, as her father may have done (for he also was qualified 
as a church singer)? We do not know; but the first hypothesis 
is the more plausible. The fact remains that the Mercure de 
France of September, 1766 (p. 188) announced to its readers in 
extremely eulogistic terms that at one of those performances of 
"fragments" so much enjoyed in the 18th century: 

x The principal sources for this article are the Memoires secrets of Bachaumont 
and Metra's Correspondance secrete; other contemporary writings will be cited in foot- 
notes, as also the documents preserved in the National archives (Serie o 1 Maison du 
Roi; F 5643, serie T, sequestre of the Revolutionary period) and in the Archives of 
the Seine (Domaines, carton 1441, dossier 2860); the biography of Mercy- Argenteau 
by the Marquis de Pimodan (Paris, 1913); and above all, M. Welvert's study Mercy- 
Argenteau a-t-il epousS Rosalie Levasseur? (in the Historical archives of Charavay, 
1st series, 1889-1890), which has definitely destroyed the legend of the diplomat's 
marriage with the pensioner of the Royal Academy of Music. 
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Mile. Rosalie, a young singer in the chorus, )made her debut in 
the same act [of the Europe Galante of Campra] in the r6le of Zai'de. 
Her innocent confidence gave her courage from the start to exhibit a 
pretty voice and sufficiently good method, and also to use her arms 
not ungracefully and at times quite appropriately. She sings with 
assurance, and unites with intelligence some indications of sentiment. 
She received great applause, which increased with each performance in 
which she appeared; this seems not unnatural when one learns that the 
young actress combines with evidences of talent an agreeable face and 
a charming figure, graceful and excellently suited to the stage. 

This first notice, so favorable and even flattering, shows that 
from her debut the young choriste displayed genuine aptness for 
the lyric stage as known to her contemporaries; and that the 
habitues of the Theatre gave a favorable reception to the singer 
who was destined later to incarnate the heroines of Gluck. 

De beaux yeux noirs, une taille, une mine, 
Fiere et friponne, imposante et mutine, 

(Beautiful black eyes, a figure, a mien 
Both proud and roguish, imposing and saucy) 

thus Marmontel depicts her in his poem Polymnie. And, apro- 
pos of a dispute she had had with Mile. Dervieux, one of her 
associates at the Opera, Bachaumont cites these verses which 
describe her morally: 

Le crime excite tous ses sens, 
L'appat de Tor fait ses penchants, 
Son nom manque a ces traits touchants, 

Eh bien! c'est Rosalie. 

(Vice arouses her senses, 
The lure of gold decides her bent. 
The name for this touching picture? 

Ah yes! 'tis Rosalie.) 

More prosaically, a passport (now in the National archives) 
issued twenty years later, as it dates from the Revolutionary 
epoch, describes Levasseur as a person "five feet high, hair and 
eyebrows brown, eyes blue, an irregular nose, ordinary mouth, 
round chin, high forehead, oval face." 

The Mercure de France, to which the historian of the Opera 
in the 18th century must always have recourse, does not again 
mention Rosalie, after her first appearance, until the following 
year. Another debutante, Mile. Beaumesnil — destined to be 
eclipsed ten years later by Levasseur, although possessing a 
talent both finer and more genuine — "being ill with a cold," one 
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reads in the number for January, 1767, "her place was taken 
after the fifth representation [of Sylvie] by Mile. Rosalie, a young 
singer whom we have had frequent occasion [sic! This was the 
second!] to mention favorably, and who responded most satis- 
factorily to the hopes entertained of her by the public." 1 

About this same time Rosalie sang again as "the beloved 
Sultaness in the Turkish act" of a new series of "fragments" 
produced December 18, 1766. Later she took acceptably the role 
of Sylvie, following Beaumesnil, in the last performances of 
Berton's opera of this name. She had twice played the role of 
Cupid in the same piece, a part in which she appeared to great 
advantage; indeed, it was soon assigned to her regularly, instead 
of to Mile. Larrivee, who was occupied in studying the character 
of Egle in Lulli's ThSsSe. "The charming figure of Mile. Rosalie 
in the guise of Cupid," says the Mercure on this occasion, "makes 
of fiction a reality, so to speak; the grace of her acting, and the 
intelligence and good taste of her singing, add still more to the 
agreeable illusion." 

In June the new directors of the Royal Academy of Music, 
Berton and Trial, gave her the part of an old woman in Mondon- 
ville's Carnaval du Parnasse — a part certainly little suited to a 
young actress so perfect in the role of Cupid that she was to play 
it again in Orphee on the very eve of interpreting Iphigenie; but 
soon after she was chosen to alternate with her fellow-singer 
Beaumesnil in the role of Licoris in the prologue to the same 
piece; then, in the Fire act from the Elements of Roy and Des- 
touches, in an entertainment composed of "fragments," she again 
filled the "little role of Cupid" (August 18th). Toward the end 
of this year she sang, in place of Mile. Larrivee, the part of Co- 
ronis and that of Pomone, in the latter acting as substitute for 
the celebrated Sophie Arnould. "One owes her as well as M. 
Durand," says the Mercure, "the justice of saying that they 
merited the applause which they received in their different r61es." 
And again, in Poinsinet's ThSonis, with music by Berton and 
Trial, "the light yet sonorous voice of Mile. Rosalie" was ap- 
plauded in the role of Cupid, a part in which she decidedly ex- 
celled wherever it occurred, and few were the librettos from 
which the little god was banished. 

It was not long before Cupid and his impersonator made a 
new appearance in the Titon et VAurore of Mondonville (January 

1 Unless otherwise stated the following data as to Rosalie's operatic career have 
been culled from the contemporary numbers of the Mercure de France. The exact 
references will be published in the French version of my essay. 
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12, 1768), and also in Sylvie, which was performed in March. 
In Rameau's Dardanus, produced about the same time, Rosalie, 
according to her chronicler "sang with her touching voice and 
ingenuous air which always gain for her the good-will of the 
public." 

But a more important appearance was to distinguish her for 
the musical public, when the Carnaval du Parnasse was revived 
(April 14th). She sang twice in the principal role "with the 
greatest success ; and the public seemed to be genuinely interested 
in the progress of this young actress, whose aptitude and talents 
awaken the highest hopes." 

When, in the month of September, the Opera revived Daph- 
nis et Alcimadure — the Languedocian opera whose "creation" Mon- 
donville, the author and composer, had entrusted to Marie Fel 
and Jelyotte — Rosalie took the part of Alcimadure "with much 
intelligence; she rendered several airs with finesse and good 
taste," asserts the collaborator of the Mercure, "her voice, fresh 
and sonorous, evoked well-deserved applause." On the occasion 
of this revival Bachaumont wrote, the 9th of August, 1768, 

Mile. Rosalie took the place of Madame Larrivee in the part of 
Alcimadure. This actress, who has but a thread of her voice, acts 
infinitely better than the prima donna. She is full of sentiment and 
intelligence. She would be fitted to attain the highest success if her 
vocal ability corresponded to her other talents. 

For almost a year the Mercure does not again print the name 
of Rosalie, but in July, 1769, in an account of a performance of 
the one-act Vertumne et Pomone (May 20th) it vaunts the in- 
telligence and charm with which she played the role of Pomone. 
About the same time "by her naive and animated acting she 
made prominent the part of Colin" in Les Amours de Ragonde, 
a comedy-ballet in three acts by Mouret. 

A little later, having replaced Mile. Beaumesnil in the Zdis 
of Rameau, 

she rendered with intelligence and sentiment the r6le of Zelide. She 
infused much expression into her singing and spirit into her acting. 
This amiable actress, who was much applauded in the comic role of 
Colin in Les Amours de Ragonde (continues the Mercure) develops steadily 
the resources of a talent which lends itself to the various genres of the 
stage. 

The year did not pass without the reappearance of the young 
actress in the guise of Love. The opportunity was offered her in 
a new series of "fragments," in which Sophie Arnould seems to 
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have achieved a veritable triumph. The spectacle consisted of 
Mouret's La Provengale, followed by Erigone and Psyche, two 
ballets from Mondonville's Fetes de Paphos (1758). 

The first, in which M. Durand and Mile. Rosalie filled the roles of 
Bacchus and Erigone, was well received. But even the rapturous applause 
of the audience expressed imperfectly the enthusiasm awakened by 
Mile. Arnoult as Psyche. What noble sorrow, what captivating charm, 
what touching grace, are displayed in her inimitable acting. Each 
spectator shares the agitation which she inspires in Cupid. Mile. Rosalie 
who so justly appears in the latter role plays it with a bewitching grace 
which assures a triumph both to the god and to the charming actress 
who represents him. 

Soon, however, this ballet, which was given toward the end 
of the year, changed interpreters, and Psyche was played by 
Mile. Beaumesnil, while Mile. Chateauneuf, still almost a de- 
butante, appeared as Cupid. 

When, on the 26th of January, 1770, the new hall of the 
Opera in the Palais Royal was opened (the earlier one having 
burned down in 1763) with a revival of Rameau's Zoroastre, 
Miles. Larrivee, Beaumesnil and Rosalie took in succession the 
part of the Princess Amelite, "to the satisfaction of the public" 
says the Mercure simply, more concerned to describe the new 
hall and its decorations than to criticize the works, already 
known, which were presented there. After Zoroastre, pursues the 
chronicler, 

there was performed on Thursdays and sometimes on other days, 
the heroic ballet Za'is, with words and music by the same authors as 
Zoroastre. Miles. Beaumesnil and Rosalie sang alternately in the role 
of Zais, with the success that results from talent stimulated by emulation. 

Then followed Za'ide, a heroic ballet by La Marre, with music 
by Royer, in which Rosalie, as Isabelle, had "no less success" than 
Duplant, one of her most redoubtable rivals. Her voice seemed 
"to acquire more strength from day to day," and the young singer, 
putting "much intelligence and expression into her acting, added 
constantly to the hopes aroused by her talent." 

A series of "fragments" by Rameau (prologue to the Indes 
galantes, Hilas et Zelie and the one-act Danse des Talents lyriques) 
succeeding Za'ide, July 6th, 

Mile. Rosalie was greatly applauded as Hebe [in the Indes galantes] 
a part of which she expressed the gaiety as happily as she depicted the 
sentiment. This young actress has a flexible voice which she manages 
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with taste, and which lends itself to all genres. Her success and her 
progress prove her zeal to merit the approbation of the public. 

In ZSlis she received "well-deserved applause," and in the 
one-act piece La Danse, appearing as a shepherdess, she sang 
"the airs of the divertissement very agreeably." 

The same rather vague eulogies relating to her "zeal," apropos 
of the prologue to the Indes galantes and of the performance of 
an act of the Fetes grecques et romaines by Colin de Blamont. 

Toward the end of the year (December 11, 1770) the revival 
of Ismene et Ismenias brought Rosalie the role of Indifference in 
the second act, and that of Cupid in the third; she excelled, as 
we know, in the latter part, and took it again in Pyrame et Thisbe 
(February 5th), when she "was greatly applauded." 

The performance of the first act of Bury's Hylas et Z6lie, at 
the Easter reopening of 1771, gave her the opportunity of assum- 
ing "one of the principal roles," and (on August 13th) in a new 
pastoral, La Cinquantaine, with music by La Borde, first "valet 
de chambre" of the King, she had a chance to win applause in 
the genre tempere which she had attempted so successfully in Les 
Amours de Ragonde, and which, moreover, must have suited her 
decidedly better at that period than the genre heroique. 

"The part of Colin, a youth, played at the first performance for 
special reasons by Mile. Lafond, one of the dancers, was taken by Mile. 
Rosalie, who pleased as much by her acting as by the good taste with 
which she sang," says the Mercure. 

Later she interpreted the principal role of Dauvergne's Sibille 
and the part of Corisande in Lulli's Amadis (November 26th). 

The Opera, which was living, so to speak, from day to day 
by revivals of the works of Lulli and Rameau, or the agreeable 
trifles of their successors, seemed to be awaiting the coming of a 
Messiah who should announce a new word in the lyric art. The 
annals of the Royal Academy of Music before the arrival of 
Gluck early in the year 1774, offer nothing in fact but remises 
or unimportant premieres. 

This same Amadis of Lulli, staged again in November, of- 
fered Rosalie a part more important than Corisande — that of 
Oriane, in which, alternating with her rival Mile. Beaumesnil, she 
substituted for the incomparable Sophie Arnould; both received 
"excellently deserved applause." 

In a series of "fragments" (the one-act Incas, Alphee et Ar$- 
thuse and Trial's Fete de Flore) "Mile. Rosalie, who had never 
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been seen before as Arethuse, was found charming in this role as 
in all those she undertakes." Upon the revival of Castor et Pollux 
(January 21, 1772), two roles, still secondary ones however, were 
assigned her: those of a follower of Hebe and a Happy Shadow. 
Rameau's opera achieved a great success and performances con- 
tinued to be given at frequent intervals. "Mile. Rosalie," we 
presently learn, "and Mile. Beaumesnil share the plaudits of the 
audience, for the little airs which they sing alternately." 

At the performance which the Opera was accustomed to give 
"for the actors" before the Easter closing and again at the re- 
opening, she figures in Rousseau's Devin du Village together with 
Le Gros and Gelin. The new management (which included Rebel 
and Dauvergne) produced for the first time Aline, reine de Gol- 
conde by Monsigny. "The role of Zelie, friend and confidante of 
the Queen, could not be better filled than by Mile. Rosalie," de- 
clares the Mercure. After the premiere of Lagarde's iEgle, in 
which she represented Fortune (still in turn with Beaumesnil) 
she won as usual "well merited approbation for her beautiful 
voice, her expressive singing and her clever acting." At the last 
performance of this ephemeral work (August 23d), whose com- 
poser was "music master to the Royal children" and whose libret- 
tist, Laujon, was "secretaire des commandements" of His Royal 
Highness, Monseigneur the Due de Bourbon, 

Mile. Rosalie played with much intelligence and sang with taste 
and sentiment the part of iEgle; she won the commendation of the 
audience, enchanted by her ardor and her rare gifts, which apparently 
increase from day to day. 

After this somewhat banal praise and following a revival of 
La Cinquantaine — in which she again played Colin — comes this 
appreciation of her talent, better adapted, as we have said, to the 
genre moyen than to the genre hSro'ique: "Mile. Rosalie pleases and 
will undoubtedly continue to please in all the roles entrusted to 
her." The Colin of La Borde is followed by the Colette of Rous- 
seau (October 27th). In this innocent pastoral, part of the Devin 
du Village, which was produced with success until as late as 1823, 
"Mile. Rosalie sang and played with much grace. . . She was 
heartily applauded," declares the chronicler of the Opera. 

Meanwhile the Mercure, largely read by a dilettante public, 
had just printed for the first time, in its October number, a name 
new to the French — that of a German called Glouch (sic) whom 
the Bailli du Roullet, an attache of the French embassy in Vienna 
and librettist of an IphigSnie never published, presented to the 
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public in a letter addressed to Dauvergne. This was the prelude to 
the great musical quarrel which for an entire decade was to divide 
court and town between Gluck and Piccinni, between the German 
and the Italian schools, come to the challenge in France. 

While awaiting the two-fold revelation of Iphigenie and Or- 
phee, the future creator of Alceste and Armide alternates with 
the Demoiselle Larrivee as a Happy Shadow in the Castor of the 
elder Rameau (February 26, 1773), and again takes the gracious 
part of Alcimadure "to the public's satisfaction" (March 17th); 
the Mercure seizes this new occasion to praise her "zeal," her 
"talent," her "beautiful voice" and her "taste in singing and 
acting." In a series of "lyric melanges" (May 11th) she distin- 
guishes the roles of Nymph and Sylphide, and "renders perfectly" 
the Coronis in the Amours des Dieux of Mouret. Soon after, she 
alternates with Mile. Duplant in the part of Theodore in L 9 Union 
de V Amour et des Arts — ballet of a young composer, Floquet, 
whom one did not hesitate patriotically to compare with the 
German Orpheus: 

Her noble playing, interesting and full of vitality, her brilliant 
voice, and agreeable and assured manner of singing, won her the approval 
of every spectator. 

In 1774, the year in which Iphigenie was to open up a new 
era in the history of the Royal Academy of Music, Rosalie sang 
the role of Colette in the Devin, performed, together with other 
"fragments," on January 25th; then, in the absence of Larrivee, 
creator of the part of Eponine in Gossec's Sabinus (given for the 
first time on the 2d of February), she took this character, and, 
says the Mercure, sustained, played and sang it well. Finally, in 
IphigSnie, she sang "most agreeably several airs in the divertisse- 
ments," as did also Mile. Chateauneuf. 

The death of the King caused the performances at the Opera 
to be suspended from the 30th of April to the 15th of June, and 
the management had leisure to prepare OrphSe and thus assure 
Chevalier Gluck a success, nay more, a triumph, which the first 
performances of IphigSnie had left still uncertain. At the re- 
opening, the Carnaval du Parnasse of Mondonville was given, in 
which Rosalie played "artistically and with vivacity the part of 
Thalie, in the absence of Mile. Larrivee." In OrpMe (August 2d) 
she shared "her favorite role," that of Cupid, with Mile. Cha- 
teauneuf. This part fell to her again in Floquet's Azolan and was 
again rendered "perfectly." 
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It would not appear from the foregoing that Levasseur was 
destined later to incarnate the great tragic heroines of Gluck. 
Indeed, if one runs over the repertoire of her first eight years 
at the theatre just enumerated, one recognizes the fact — as did 
afterward de La Ferte, intendant des Menus-plaisirs of the King, 
in a memorandum to be cited later — that she played "at first 
small roles and Cupids, and then roles of more importance, but 
as an alternate merely or as an understudy." Does she not 
figure at least seven times in the role of Cupid, and even after 
having played "a Greek" in IphigSnie does she not continue to 
sing as Cupid in the Orphee of Gluck, and in the Azolan of his 
"rival," Floquet? 

It was only toward 1770-71 that the Opera, then under the 
direction of the composer Dauvergne, entrusted to her parts of 
any importance, or the creation of parts. This might be explained 
very simply by her length of service, amounting to five years in 
all, but in the "Tripot lyrique" — as the Royal Academy of Music 
was called at the time of Louis XV — advancement was not always 
solely on merit or even according to length of service. And it 
happens that precisely at the period when Rosalie started to rise 
in the theatrical hierarchy, there began, in all probability, her 
connection with a personage of importance to whom the directors 
of the Opera and even the monarch himself could refuse nothing. 
Count Mercy-Argenteau, 1 ambassador of the Emperor of Austria 
to France, was an assiduous attendant at the Opera. By taste as 
well as from his social position he was a patron of music; thus he 
figures on the list of subscribers of the Opera for a quarter of a 
box in 1769; in 1772 he rents half a box in the first row "on the 
King's side" in addition to a quarter of a box inthe second row 
"on the Queen's side." 

A police report of November, 1772, reads as follows in regard 
to the actress and her protector: 

Mile. Rosalie of the Opera, to M. the Ambassador, who gives her 
1,000 ecus (3,000 livres) through me. He has had constructed for him 
a box at the Opera in order to be able to watch her, but she still retains 

1 Mercy-Argenteau (Florimonde Claude), who was born at Liege in 1727 and died 
at London in 1794, came to Paris as ambassador in 1766, after having been at Petrograd. 
He received the Order of the Golden Fleece in 1770, then the Grand Cordon of Saint 
Etienne in 1785, as recompense for the great services which he had rendered his sovereign. 
In 1789-90 he succeeded in attaching Mirabeau to the Court party. He was afterward 
called by Leopold II to the Hague congress whose mission was to determine the fate 
of the United Provinces of the Netherlands. In 1794 he was sent as ambassador extra- 
ordinary to London, as will be explained further on. 
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M. Barroy as her greluchon 1 (Piton, Paris sous Louis XV, 1st series, 
p. 65-66). 

According to M. Ad. Jullien: 

Mercy-Argenteau was acquainted at first hand with the organi- 
zation of the Royal Academy of Music, and its green room held no 
mysteries for him. In fact he played a r61e in the artistic affairs of 
France which would never have been suspected without the discovery 
of certain secret papers. Through his official position and the favor 
which he enjoyed at Court he exercised on occasion a most powerful 
influence on the decisions of the minister whose portfolio included the 
direction of the Opera. Thus it was that he had served as semi-official 
intermediary in all the negotiations undertaken with the object of 
bringing Gluck to France. He had been able to further discreetly the 
artistic aims of the Dauphine as well as those of the German composer, 
and the latter had shown his gratitude by supporting with his great 
authority the already waning talent and arrogant pretensions of the 
leading actress of the Opera, Rosalie Levasseur, whose avowed relations 
with Mercy-Argenteau had won for her the title of "the Ambassadress." 
(Marie- Antoinette musicienne, in La Ville et la Cour au XVIII siecle, 
p. 85). 

There is a slight error in these statements. Rosalie was far 
from being the leading actress of the Opera at the time of Gluck's 
arrival in Paris. On the contrary, as we shall see, it was the 
German composer who assisted her to achieve first rank, in place 
of Sophie Arnould. 

According to the Marquis de Pimodan, who has recently 
written his biography, Count de Mercy-Argenteau formed his 
connection with Mile. Rosalie about the year 1770; a liaison 
which was to have a certain influence upon the "creation" of the 
French masterpieces of Gluck, as witness the epistolary docu- 
ments and scandalous chronicles of the period which we are 
about to scan. This date of 1770 — the young actress then in all 
the Sclat of her beauty, if not at the highest point of development 
of her talent — marks the installation of Rosalie in an establish- 
ment belonging to a Sieur Horry, in the rue des Bons-Enfants, 
near the Opera. On the 12th of April she signed a lease for several 
years, to expire on the first of April, 1781, at a rental of 1100 
livres, then a considerable sum. As for the Ambassador, in 1768 
he had rented the palace of the Petit Luxembourg 2 , in the rue 

1 In the argot of gallantry of that period the term greluchon is used to designate 
the lover to whom a courtezan offers her favors gratuitously. Other writings of the 
time designate as rival of Mercy the famous Audinot, director of one of the spectacles 
de la Foire of the boulevards. 

2 The Petit-Luxembourg, occupied at present by the President of the Senate, 
passed into the hands of the Count de Provence (afterward Louis XVIII) and was 
confiscated the 7th of April, 1795, as belonging to an imigre*. 
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de Vaugirard, whose quarters were opposite, near the rue des 
Fossoyeurs. Until 1776, the Ambassador and the actress lived 
in this way for the sake of appearances; then, whether because 
life in common had more attractions for him, or influenced per- 
haps by a feeling of jealousy, made keener by the remoteness of 
a mistress exposed to the temptations of life on the stage, Mercy 
had Rosaile move into his neighborhood. Canceling the lease of 
the house in the rue des Bons-Enfants, she rented one belonging 
to the Viscount de Breteuil in the quiet and provincial street 
which connects the Luxembourg with the Church of Saint Sulpice 
and which then bore the lugubrious name of rue des Fossoyeurs 
(now called rue Servandoni, after the architect of Saint Sulpice). 
On the 8th of July, 1776, a lease was signed before Master Fou- 
cault, a notary of Paris, for three, six, or nine years, beginning 
with the first of the following January and entailing an annual 
rent of 3,000 francs. Of course this change of abode on the part 
of the actress, an open secret for those au courant with theatrical 
affairs, did not pass unnoticed by the newsmongers on the look- 
out for fashionable gossip. The "Observateur anglois," for 
instance, speaking of the proximity of the Imperial ambassador 
and the pensioner of the Royal Academy of Music, says : 

There are certain days of the week when they sup together, but no 
member of the household must be aware of the fact. The actress has a 
door communicating with His Excellency's house; when she is there no 
one is permitted access to M. the Ambassador; he is supposed to be 
engaged in serious matters. 

It was in this house of the rue des Fossoyeurs (No. 19 or 20 
of the present rue Servandoni) that Chevalier Gluck stayed twice 
during his sojourns in Paris: first in 1776, and again in 1777. 
"Chevalier Gluck, author of the operas Orphee, Iphigenie and 
Alceste, arrived day before yesterday evening," says the Journal 
de Paris of May 31, 1777, "his stopping place is in the rue des 
Fossoyeurs, next to the last porte-cochere on the left, entering 
from Saint Sulpice." The Journal does not add that the "Ger- 
man Orpheus" is at the house of the mistress of his ambassador 
and of his own chief interpreter, but a book of addresses belonging 
to the celebrated painter Joseph Vernet 1 leaves no doubt in 
regard to it: "M. Gluck, rue des Fossoyeurs, chez Mademoiselle 
Levasseur," notes the artist. 

1 See L. Lagrange, Joseph Vernet et la Peinture de son temps au XVIII e siecle, p. 
447-449. 
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Meanwhile, after the revival of IphigSnie^ when she filled 
the principal rdle, 1 Rosalie Levasseur had acquired at the Opera 
an importance which no one would have predicted from her first 
years on the stage. And naturally in the world behind the scenes 
her associates of both sexes spread malicious stories about "the 
Ambassadress," which were echoed outside by the contemporary 
chroniclers. 

The importance of the roles given her might well have ex- 
cited the jealousy of actresses already in public favor, like Sophie 
Arnould, whose star was to pale before that of the "Ambassa- 
dress." The great and spirited Sophie had created IphigSnie, in 
which Rosalie played at first only the secondary role of a Greek; 
but when, after OrphSe, IphigSnie was again presented the follow- 
ing year (January 10, 1775) in a series of successful and trium- 
phant representations, Rosalie very soon secured the title r6le (for 
only a few evenings, it is true), and after that until she left the 
Opera she was given all the important "creations." For her sen- 
sational debut in IphigSnie Mercy -Argenteau (without doubt) had 
succeeded in getting the Queen, Madame and the King's brothers 
to be present. The Mercure on this occasion (April, 1775, p. 156) 
expresses itself at some length as to Rosalie's assumption of this 
part, ever afterward celebrated: 

Mile. Rosalie played and sang the r6le of Iphigenie with force and 
sentiment and was warmly applauded. The zeal of this young actress 
deserves great praise. She has a very beautiful voice, quick intelligence, 
spirit and sensibility, and she is the more useful to this Theatre because 
she appreciates her own talent and tries to perfect it by following the 
advice of the masters of the art. The Queen, Madame and the Princes 
honored the performance with their presence. 

Nevertheless Mile. Rosalie did not lavish herself on this piece 
or on others which she played from that time forth, although 
the principal roles were reserved for her: Baucis in Gossec's 
PhilSmon et Baucis (September 26th), Procris in Gretry's CSphale 
et Procris (created the 2d of May and revived the 28th of April, 
1777), etc. 

The creation of Alceste, given for the first time April 23, 
1776, was also most important. She grasped this role "perfectly," 
the Mercure confines itself to saying, but despite this perfection 
she soon relinquished the part to one younger than herself, Mile. 
Laguerre. 

x The first French opera of Gluck had been "created" by Sophie Arnould (April 
19, 1774) ; shortly afterward, following the fourth representation, the death of Louis XV 
interrupted the performances. IphigSnie was not staged again until after Orphee. 
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The appreciation of the Mercure is most laconic; indeed, it 
is remarkable that, although assuming the office of annalist of 
the Opera, it devotes each month only a few lines to the new 
lyric tragedy which established indisputably Gluck's success in 
Paris. It did not even print Levasseur's name again for a whole 
year. On the other hand, the Correspondance litUraire of Grimm 
and Diderot (April, 1776) is somewhat more explicit and more 
kindly disposed toward the German master and his interpreter: 

Mile. Rosalie, now Mademoiselle Levasseur, filled the part of 
Alceste very intelligently. Although her cast of countenance and the 
natural play of her features are scarcely suited to the character, she 
made up for this defect by the charm and interest of her art. There are 
those who have even dared to doubt that Mile. Arnould herself could 
have taken the part better — one may at least believe that Mile. Rosalie 
expressed delightfully its character and sentiment. 

The following year, however, after a new presentation of 
Orphee (December 31, 1776), the Mercure itself, finally won over 
by the Gluckist movement, which until then it had not dared 
approve, contains the following laudatory notice: 

Mile. Le Vasseur, M. Le Gros and M. Larrivee each deserve a share 
in the triumph of M. Gluck, for the ardor and intelligence with which 
they play their roles. They catch the spirit of the Master perfectly, 
in their acting, their recitative, and their singing; they give themselves 
up with a happy abandon to accents of Nature, when their own tem- 
peraments seem no longer capable of guiding them. 

A contemporary, one with a slanderous tongue, however, 
Pidansat de Mairobert, in his anonymous Espion anglais (Lettre 
xviii, June, 1776) judged as follows the singer to whose assis- 
tance the composer was to owe his triumph, and who in turn, 
if we may believe this witness, was much indebted to Gluck: 

Of the actresses of r6les there is not one without some talent. . . 
Mademoiselle Le Vasseur is the most brilliant. Formed and trained by 
Chevalier Gluck himself, she has at a bound attained to a degree of 
perfection of which she was not thought capable. She is today the best 
actress on the operatic stage; the only thing to be regretted is that her 
appearance does not correspond to the majesty of her r6les. 

But the actress whose help Gluck had judged so necessary to 
the triumph of the new school of music did not merely assume 
the appearance of majesty on the stage, she aspired to it also in 
private life, and when, with IphigSnie, she had finally and undeni- 
ably acquired first place in the Royal Academy of Music, she 
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conceived the idea that the name Rosalie was entirely too familiar 
and wished to change it; learning ^this, Palissot in his comedy 
Les Courtisanes, perhaps maliciously, gave this frivolous name to 
one of his characters. 

Mile. Rosalie, who, after the appearance of the comedy Les Cour- 
tisanes where one of the characters bears her name, abandoned this 
title and used instead her family name Le Vasseur, will henceforth be 
called Baroness. . . with a barony of 20 to 25,000 livres income, which 
M. le Comte de Merci-Argenteau, the Emperor's ambassador, has 
purchased for her. It is inconceivable what an ascendancy this actress, 
ill-favored, plain, but lively and not without some talent, has acquired 
over the Minister, whom she rules with a tight hand. (Bachaumont, 
March 22, 1776). 

The Observateur anglois (vol. 2, p. 163) makes two of its 
characters converse in almost the same terms: 

Milord. — Who is it you call Mile. Le vasseur? Either I am mis- 
taken or it is Rosalie of the Opera. 

The Count. — You are right; but she is no longer called so. You 
would never be able to guess why she changed her name. She did it 
after the production of Palissot's comedy Les Courtisanes, in which one 
of the heroines is called Rosalie. Wishing to have nothing in common 
with this character, she took her family name again. 

Milord. — She has reformed then? 

The Count. — She is supported by the Emperor's ambassador. 

Milord. — Who? M. le Comte de Mercy- Argenteau? 

The Count. — He himself. He is mad over her. She leads him as 
she will. . . 

Milord. — The girl is not pretty, she is even plain; but she has a 
certain sprightliness which charms. 

At the theatre, however, Rosalie contented herself with ta- 
king her father's name, and it is by this name that she is desig- 
nated in the libretto of Alceste. In this opera, again according to 
Bachaumont, "she rendered the principal part with fine senti- 
ment, expression and truth." "It is vexatious," adds the chron- 
icler (April 24, 1776), "that her appearance does not correspond 
to the nobility of the part." And two days later: 

It caused not a little surprise to see Mile. Rosalie Le Vasseur 
assume the r6le of Alceste to the prejudice of Mile. Arnoux [Sophie 
Arnould] who was better suited for it as an actress, and who moreover 
had the right to claim it by reason of priority in service. But when one 
realizes that Dlle. Rosalie is the mistress of M. le Comte de Mercy- 
Argenteau, the ambassador of the Emperor and the Empress-Queen, 
and that she has the greatest influence over him, that Chevalier Gluck is 
bound to be devoted to the interests of this Minister, and that he lodges 
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in the house of the courtezan, one understands how she succeeded in 
triumphing over her rival. The latter was of course very much vexed. 
She held Rosalie up to ridicule and stirred up a party against her; this 
drew forth on Rosalie's side an atrocious and disgusting lampoon which 
would not have produced the slightest sensation except in the foyers 
of the Opera or between rivals other than two courtezans. 

The Correspondance secrete of Metra shows well the tone of 
these polemics between the goddesses of the Opera: 

Paris, August 3, 1776. The dance enhances the impression of the 
charms of the swarm of libertine dancers on the stage, but the subject 
is an academic one which bores me to death. I love the music infinitely, 
I was penetrated by the greatest, though the coldest, admiration of 
the talent of your castrates; but Rosalie, whose talent is doubtless not 
equal to that of those virtuosos, transports me and moves all the faculties 
of my soul when she sings of the joy of dying for her husband [in Alceste], 
Vestris is the God of the dance, Farinelli of singing, but I love better to 
let Allard fill me with pleasure by his dancing and Rosalie draw from 
me tears of sentiment by her singing, than to have those justly cele- 
brated artists draw forth a tribute of admiration which they owe only to 
their intelligent application to their art. 

. . . However I shall not yet leave the Royal Academy of Music; I 
wish to speak of one of its most celebrated members, Mademoiselle Ar- 
noult, who by her impertinences and her loose speeches, which were 
laughed at while she was still pretty, has displeased our public. She has 
managed to lose the little credit she still had in certain circles, by her 
conduct toward M. Gluck, her rancor against her rival, Rosalie, and the 
intrigues she has instigated against Alceste. This girl can no longer use 
her charms to obtain toleration of the license she permits herself, which 
shocks equally those who are least fastidious and those who can bear 
affront. Two days ago she was promenading after supper in the Palais 
Royal. That is the hour when the belles take the air in the garden 
and night seems to banish all restraint at these reunions. The elderly 
courtezan was enjoying this privilege, when a voice interrupted her 
singing with lugubrious sounds, and one heard these words, addressed 
by a goddess of Hades to Alceste in the last act of that opera: "Charon 
calls thee, listen to his voice," etc. Poor Arnoult, disconsolate, quitted 
the garden, and since that time whenever she appears in public some 
kind soul begins to hum the air from Alceste. The gallant French are 
not indulgent, as you perceive, toward old women who have ceased to 
please them. (Tome in, p. 217-218). 

Here we have, evidently, expressed clearly and without cir- 
cumlocution, the opinion held with regard to Rosalie in certain 
milieux connected with the Opera at the beginning of the reign of 
Louis XVI and of Marie Antoinette, who was Gluck's protector. 

An ardent Gluckist, the Abbe Arnaud, in his SoirSe perdue 
a VOpSra, wrote in terms more flattering and deliberately ad- 
miring: 
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This actress, who until this time had appeared to be suited only 
to light roles, has shown herself truly tragic and sublime in that of 
Alceste. 

However, the evil reports, the "potins" collected in the 
MSmoires secretes of Bachaumont and the Correspondance secrete 
of Metra, were not without foundation. If Rosalie Levasseur did 
not yet dare to call herself baroness, still all Paris knew that in 
1772 her Ambassador had bought for her the domaine of Chenne- 
vieres, near Conflans Sainte-Honorine, and that three years later 
he had acquired from the Castellanes the property of Neuville 
and the barony of Conflans. 

The Austrian diplomat, a confirmed celibate, found such 
charm in Parisian life that, just as the time of Gluck's first 
arrival in Paris (January, 1774), his Empress having asked him, 
"not as sovereign but as friend/ ' to succeed Kaunitz who had 
resigned, as head of affairs, Mercy did not fear to compromise 
himself by responding "candidly," by the next post, that he re- 
fused a burden too heavy for his shoulders; his impaired health, 
he said, demanded a regime incompatible with such an office. 
He added: 

This regime requires frequent mental relaxation and much phys- 
ical exercise. As soon as I deviate from it ever so slightly I feel the 
return of my former infirmities, which disappear again in a measure, 
when I am able to follow my ordinary mode of life. I have absolute 
need of intervals of recreation. On guard against myself, I have scru- 
pulously considered whether I am not influenced in this matter by 
some accidental reason or inclination; I have asked myself if I would 
not regret leaving Paris, and I am confident that any such regret 
would by no means sway my decision in so important a matter. However, 
I must avow that the pain of separating from Mme. the Dauphine 
would be inexpressible. The princess, who found me here on her arrival 
when everything was new to her and in many regards must have appeared 
strange, honored me then with her confidence and still continues to 
so honor me, through habit and her experience of my uprightness, 
my fidelity and my respectful attachment. 1 

One can but admire the diplomatic cleverness with which 
Mercy attributed to a loyal attachment for the daughter of Maria 
Theresa the decision influenced by a liaison which must have 
been as well known in Vienna as in Paris. Doubtless this subtlety 
did not deceive the sovereign, who was content to leave in France 
an ambassador so devoted to her family. And Mercy did not 
cease to interest himself — with a purpose — in the Gluckist 

^■Correspondance secrete entre Marie-ThSr&se et le comte Mercy- Argenteau, II, p. 90-91. 
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movement, thus serving the artistic preferences of the Queen who 
in the month of May of that same year ascended the throne of 
France, and also the inclination of his heart, which was to end 
only with his life. 

Some months after addressing this letter to Maria Theresa, 
Mercy, then absent from Paris, received from Chevalier Gluck 
himself a letter dated the 16th of August — consequently fifteeta 
days after the premiere of OrphSe — in which he read, among 
other things, 

I had bfoped to be near enough to be able to pay my respects 
occasionally, and that we might play some good music together. . . 
Your Excellency has arranged everything admirably; singers will be 
developed suitable for the operas as I produce them; to create a school 
of singing other conditions would be necessary. However, I shall begin 
to give all my attention to Mademoiselle Rosalie and I hope that she 
will become an admirable singer. 

Thus everything conspired to make of Mademoiselle Rosalie 
the star of the Royal Academy of Music: her style carefully 
formed by Gluck, whose dramatic exactions found in her a docile 
pupil, she achieved an undeniable triumph in Alceste. But this 
success resulted without doubt in turning the singer's head. The 
following anecdote shows how arrogant the "baroness" or "am- 
bassadress" became toward her associates at the Opera. 

About the time that Gluek's masterpiece was first presented, 
the Royal Academy of Music had staged Adele de Ponthieu, a 
rather mediocre work by Saint-Marc with music by Berton 
(played for the first time in 1772). The celebrated Larrivee 
sang the part of Guillaume, and Rosalie, jealous of his success 
which she claimed stood in the way of her own, persuaded Mercy, 
it was said, to put a stop to the performances of Adele. The 
report spread that for 25 louis Larrivee had promised to give up 
his role. This incident formed the theme of a Chanson sur ce 
que LarrivSe a regu 25 louis pour ne pas chanter dans Vopera 
d? Adele, in which the actress, her protector, the Bailli du Roullet, 
librettist of IphigSnie, and even Larrivee himself, were hit off 
strikingly and disrespectfully. These indecorous verses were sung 
to the air of the Bourgeois de Chartres. 

The year following, 1777, was that of Armide, a new triumph 
for Gluck and for his chief interpreter. It was to mark a change, 
as one thought, in the life of the Ambassador and his lady, but 
the latter, as often happens in such cases, preferred to enjoy a 
few years more of life on the boards before retiring to her estates. 
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A Correspondance secrete published by M. de Lescure makes 
this statement (April 27): 

It is said that M. le Comte de Mercy is about to resign his ambas- 
sadorship and, weary of the world, retire to his estates in France, where 
he will lead the life of a philosopher, or rather of an Epicurean. He has 
vowed the most tender affection for a Demoiselle Rosalie of the Opera, 
and he may trample under foot his German prejudices and marry this 
beauty in order to satisfy their consciences. Tried experience doubtless 
has convinced him that this Rosalie will ensure his happiness more 
certainly than would any princess with a hundred and twenty-eight 
quarterings. 

The Ambassador felt so strongly the conviction which the 
Correspondance secrete attributed to him, that the following year 
when he left the Petit Luxembourg to take up his residence on 
the boulevard, the ex-Rosalie came and established herself in 
his neighborhood, rue de Provence, in that Chaussee d'Antin 
which was then the fashion with the "demoiselles du monde." 

By an arrangement made in 1778 Mercy purchased for his 
embassy the use of a property situated on the Boulevard Mont- 
martre (to-day number 16) paying the sum of 275,000 francs to 
the financier Laborde. This unfurnished house, which may be 
seen to-day, much disfigured by additions to its height (it belongs 
to the Compagnie d' Assurances generates sur la Vie), consisted 
originally of two stories with eleven windows in the fagade, 
surmounted by a balcony in Italian style supported by consoles. 
In the centre was a projection with three windows. The hotel of 
the Imperial ambassador must have had a grand air at the time 
when it was built on the boulevard which from that time became 
the favorite promenade of the Parisians and to which the instal- 
lation of the Opera near the Porte-Saint-Martin — after the fire 
of 1781 — gave still more life and movement. 

While the Ambassador was installing himself on the boulevard 
the "Ambassadress" was doing the same in the Chaussee d'Antin, 
on ground she had acquired in the rue de Provence, building for 
herself a little house where Mercy, his affairs once over, came to 
rest from the fatigues of his official life. Numerous papers pre- 
served in the National archives show that the house of the singer 
was furnished sumptuously; the accounts of builders and trades- 
men, among the papers of Levasseur seized at the time of the 
Revolution, enable one to follow for several years her large 
household expenses and to penetrate if only a little into her 
town life. Thus, the bill of Jacob, "joiner of furniture," dated 
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1778, informs us that he furnished to Rosalie: a bed, four arm- 
chairs "a la reine," two easy-chairs also "a la reine," and other 
furniture, to the amount of 809 liv. 10 sols. On October first, 
Rosalie, who was thrifty, settled this account through her architect, 
Perlin, for 749 1. 10 sols. Other papers from the same source 
tell of the horses and carriages of the singer whom even her 
tradesmen still spoke of disrespectfully as Rosalie. Consulting 
the receipts of the same period (December 1778 and January 
1781) we find that she was a subscriber to the Journal de Paris — 
the first daily paper printed in France which sang the praises 
of Gluck and his interpreters; and the receipts covering a period 
of several years prove that the singer paid regularly her "capitation 
des Menus" and the 150 livres claimed by the 26th "Compagnie 
des Gardes-frangaises de la Chaussee d'Antin." 

Several letters from a certain Nicodemi who was afterward 
deputy to the Etats-Generaux from Valenciennes, testify to the 
esteem in which the future representative of the people held his 
"dear and immortal countrywoman," as he calls her (letters of 
1777 and 1782). And when he came to Paris as a member of the 
Etats-Generaux, the deputy accepted the hospitality of Levasseur 
at her hotel in the rue de Provence. 

The sojourn of the singer in the Chaussee d'Antin marks the 
period of her greatest lyric success; that in which the Journal de 
Paris sings her praises, defending at the same time the composer 
and his interpreter against the attacks of La Harpe and of Mar- 
montel, trucklers either to the former French school or to the 
more brilliant and more modern Italian school. 

After the great success of IphigSnie en Tauride, in which she 
proved herself incomparable, the singer received from Baron 
Tschoudi, the future librettist of the Danaides, the following 
quatrain, flattering to her, if mediocre as poetry: 

Par Taccord energique et du geste et du chant, 
Elle anime de Gluck la tragique harmonie; 
Vers Pimmortalite ce sublime genie 
Marche appuye sur son talent. 

(By the union of gesture and song 

She gives life to the tragic harmony of Gluck; 
To immortality this sublime genius 
Moves, sustained by her talent.) 

At another time homage not less agreeable was offered her 
by a young poetess who responded to the gracious name of Aurore. 
The Demoiselle Aurore, about 18 years of age, was a mere chorus 
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singer at the Opera. She was gifted with a certain poetic talent, 
in the expression of which, it was said, she was not without the 
aid of the librettist Saint-Marc, or that of his young rival Guillard 
(librettist of Iphigenie en Tauride), and the Journal de Paris gladly 
published her verses in praise of Raucourt, of the Marquis de 
Saint-Marc himself, or of Sophie Arnould. Following is the verse 
which the young choriste addressed to the protagonist of the 
Electre of Guillard and Lemoine, after the first representation 
(July 2, 1782): 

O sublime Lycee, oh The&tre frangois, Oh sublime Lycee,oh Theatre Frangois, 

Tes Lekains, tes Clairons, avaient fonde Thy Lekains, thy Clairons, founded thy 

ta gloire glory, 

Ces grands talents qui t'illustrerent Those great talents which made thee 
Aujourd'hui, nous les possedons. illustrious 

Levasseur, Larrivee egalent ces beaux Once more we possess them. 

noms Levasseur, Larrivee, equal these great 
Qu'a l'immortalite tes fastes consa- names 

crerent. Consecrated to immortality in thy 
Inimitable Levasseur, annals. 

D'Oreste infortune noble et sublime Inimitable Levasseur, 

sceur, Noble and sublime sister of unhappy 
Lorsque de tout Paris vous captivez Orestes, 

Thommage, Having captured the homage of all 
Distinguerez-vous mon suffrage? Paris 

Que peut-il etre aupres du sien? Will you take note of mine? 

Mais Electre m'a tant emue, What is it in comparison with the 
Qu'au hasard de n'&tre point lue, greater? 

A Thommage public j'ose melerlemien. 1 But Electra has so moved me 

That at the hazard of remaining unread 
With the public homage I dare to 
mingle mine. 

The Journal de Paris did not always publish matter so agree- 
able to the "Ambassadress" as the foregoing. Although thoroughly 
devoted to her and to her protector it was obliged at times to 
insert disagreeable explanations. Thus, having mentioned Beau- 
mesnil in terms of only moderate praise, after a performance of 
Rameau's Castor et Pollux, 2 that singer, vexed at being supplanted 
by Levasseur, addressed the editor in the following terms: 

1 This^ was reproduced by Campardon in his UAcadSmie royale de Musique au 
XVIIIe siecle, art. Levasseur. The Demoiselle Aurore, whose real name was Anne 
Domergue, born in 1765, remained at the Opera but three years, from 1782 to 1785. 

2 Revived on the 11th of October, Rameau's opera had been sung first by Rosalie, 
then, on the 18th and 20th of December, by Beaumesnil. The Journal de Paris wrote 
of this occasion, that Le Vasseur had decided to yield to Beaumesnil the role of Telaire, 
although "her prodigious success in the operas Iphige'nie, Alceste and Armide has not 
caused her to abandon the genre of the older operas: all music lovers have remarked 
with satisfaction that she has not permitted herself any changes and that she has 
preserved in her manner of singing the expression and all the effects of which this 
music is capable. She was greatly applauded. 
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Mile. Rosalie, called Le Vasseur, whose debut preceded mine by 
two months, at first substituted for Mme. Larriv6e in her roles of Cupid 
and of shepherdesses; and for seven years was content with so doing. 
Then, profiting by my absence, she threatened MM. the Directors with 
her retirement and so obtained the privilege of singing in my place the 
r6le of Telaire which I had played two or three months before; six months 
afterward this opera was given again and MM. the Directors restored 
to me my r61e and my rights. It is known that since then M. the Cheva- 
lier Gluck has done her the honor of giving her the parts of Alceste and 
Armide and has adopted her as his leading singer. He could not make 
a better choice. But I ask the public if the preference shown her by 
M. Gluck warrants her monopolizing everything (See the Journal of 
December 21). At the time of the last representation of Castor I was 
ill and the Administration gave her my r61e of Telaire, but I thought 
that after 18 performances I might ask to be allowed to play it; she did 
not refuse, but she did not grant me the favor of appearing in it three 
times in succession, as is undeniably the custom even in the case of 
the most ordinary substitute. 

Humiliated by the pretensions of Mile. Le Vasseur and having 
to-day no r6le of my own, I refrain from crying Stop thief and abandon 
the field just at the moment when by my twelve consecutive years of 
service I have the right to expect the place made vacant by the retire- 
ment of Mile. Arnoult. (Journal de Paris, Dec. 27, 1778). 

Despite her resignation, given coram populo in an angry 
impulse not uncommon with singers vexed by the success of a 
rival, Mile. Beaumesnil, whose talent was greatly appreciated 
by the Directors and by the public, remained two years longer 
at the Opera. She had made her debut there on the 27th of No- 
vember, 1766, in Sylvie, a ballet by Laujon, with music by Berton 
and Trial. After 1774 she had replaced Sophie Arnould in the 
r61e of Eurydice in OrphSe, and had then sung the principal parts 
in Gluck's scores, in Echo et Narcisse in 1779, in Iphigenie en 
Tauride the same year, and in IphigSnie en Aulide the year 
following. She retired at the end of 1780, when she married. 
Born in Paris, July 30th, 1748, Henriette Adelaide de Villars, 
called Beaumesnil, died in 1813. 

The quarrels between Gluck's favorite interpreter and 
fellow singers better qualified than she from the musical point of 
view to take the principal roles, never ceased to amuse the habi- 
tues of the Opera or to set at odds the influential protectors of 
those ladies. The new director of the Opera, de Vismes de Valgay, 
who merely filled the interim, as it were, between the two terms 
of Dauvergne, drew a certain profit from their bickerings, each 
priestess of Polyhymnia having her partisans, and the attraction 
of their rival interpretations insuring still further success to the 
creations of Gluck, so novel to French ears. 
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Meanwhile the Theatre did not fail to feel the effects of 
these internal dissensions, which sometimes became acute. Thus 
one may read in the MSmoires secretes of Bachaumont, date of 
February 18, 1779, that 

the Lyric theatre is in a state of anarchy, which is only increased by 
the liberty granted. . . Mile. Rosalie, indignant at a letter in the Journal 
de Paris, in which Mile. Beaumesnil complains of the wrongs done her 
in favor of her junior in service, took to task at the theatre (that is to 
say on the stage) the Bailli de La Tour, lover of the latter. As secretary 
of Mile. Beaumesnil, the Bailli de La Tour replied in the contemptuous 
terms which she had drawn upon herself. She threatens not to play 
again unless an apology be made her. It is known that M. de Merci- 
Argenteau, the Emperor's ambassador, upholds the prima donna. 
j'V$i There is always danger that the Opera may be upset by the humors 
of these Messieurs and Demoiselles at the very time of a performance. 

Sure of the all-powerful protection which covered her, Rosalie 
Levasseur, not content with crushing her rivals in the town as 
well as at the theatre, did not hesitate to importune with her 
demands the administration of the "Maison du Roi," which 
through the minister of the "Maison," Amelot, and through the 
Intendant des Menus-plaisirs, controlled with a high hand the 
Comedie-Frangaise and the Opera. 

Not satisfied with having achieved a salary of 9,000 livres — 
at that time a maximum sum — as prima donna at the Opera, 
she was appointed one of the King's musicians, and in this capacity 
received a stipend of 1,000 livres. Finding even this amount in- 
sufficient, Levasseur urged that it be doubled, and in order to get 
her way used the powerful means at her disposal. At least we may 
infer this from the following letter of Papillon de La Ferte to his 
Minister, which shows what point her pretensions had reached: 

This morning I saw Mademoiselle Levasseur, who stopped on her 
way to her country-seat, accompanied by her hunting dogs. She told 
me that she had sent her ass on ahead, as she was going to take the 
milk for some time in order to get herself into condition to continue her 
work; but her appearance did not cause me much uneasiness as to 
her health. She brought me the originals of your two letters and gave 
me the two copies enclosed, but I do not see what more she can demand, 
for the favor of 1,000 livres increase in Court appointments is already a 
considerable gift, which should have put an end to her pretensions. 
To give her such an extraordinary gratuity when she already has a salary 
of 9,000 livres, would cause general indignation; to give her a pension 
in addition to her salary while she is still at the Opera would turn things 
upside down. But if we let her go, especially just on the arrival of 
M. Gluck, the ambassadors, Chevalier du Roley [du Roullet], and all 
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of her protectors would raise a hue and cry. M. Gluck would cause 
difficulties, and important personages would mix in the affair. I confess 
that it is not an easy thing to decide on a course of action, especially 
when one considers M. Gluck. The most expedient plan is, I believe, 
to inform the Queen, and then for you to send for Dlle. Levasseur and 
show her what a favor was done her in increasing her salary at Court, 
which the King granted only for as long a time as she continues her 
services at the Opera. 

This letter should be placed in all probability at the begin- 
ning of the year 1782, since there was found among the papers 
seized in the singer's house, at the time of the Revolution, "a letter 
written by La Ferte, without superscription, but which there 
is reason to believe was addressed to the said Le Vasseur, to 
announce that he would have her placed on the Government 
list for 2,000 livres; said letter dated March 2, 1782." 1 

The service which Levasseur rendered the Theatre was, how- 
ever, hardly in proportion either to her salary or to her demands, 
and toward the end of the year 1783, when the Opera was pre- 
paring to represent Les Danaides — then thought to be by Gluck — 
and the Chevalier was expected in Paris, the Intendant des 
Menus declared in his report to his Minister that the Demoiselle 
Le Vasseur gave "poor service," was "disinclined to do her duty" 
and was of "very little use." 2 

Among other papers from the Maison du Roi preserved in 
the National archives, we read a little later this "Letter from M. 
de La Ferte, intendant des Menus-plaisirs, to the minister of 
the Maison du Roi, relating to Mile. Levasseur, called Rosalie, 
her claims and her artistic career": 

Monseigneur, Mademoiselle Levasseur sent to ask me for an 
appointment this morning at eight o'clock; consequently I awaited her, 
not doubting that M. the Ambassador (who, she had added, was an 
old friend of yours) had asked you to obtain the interview, and that she 
was absolutely ignorant of the contents of the "memoire" and of the 
object of the request, for otherwise she would have begged me to use 
my influence with you in her behalf. I thought it best to feign ignorance 
of what she desired, and in order not to give her the opportunity to 
acquaint me with her wishes, I took refuge in vague compliments, 
saying that I had gone to Versailles yesterday with the sole purpose 
of enquiring about your health, and that I had met there Monsieur 
the Ambassador who also found you very much engaged, and had 
seized the opportunity as he was leaving to pay him my respects; this 
was the way in which I thought best to respond to her little trick, and 
we separated, after having talked at length of the Opera and of the 

Archives departementales de la Seine, Domaines. 
2 Ad. Jullien, L'Opera secret, p. 133. 
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retired life which she told me she led. I enclose, Monseigneur, with 
her rather ill-natured note to you on the subject of Sieur Larrivee, 
Dame St.-Huberty and Demoiselle Heinel, the true account of their 
services, so that you will be able to judge if what she says has any 
foundation. And now I will give you the facts concerning her. Made- 
moiselle Le Vasseur entered the service of the Opera in 1766, and played 
at first unimportant parts and Cupids, then for eight or nine years she 
took more important rdles, but merely as an alternate or as substitute; 
and it is only since the retirement of demoiselles Larrivee, Beaumesnil 
and Arnould that she has been entrusted with leading parts, that is 
to say, for the last seven years. When Mesdemoiselles Arnould and 
Beaumesnil made their debut at the Opera they were at once given 
the principal roles, that is the difference between their cases and that 
of Mademoiselle Levasseur; she has, it is true, been successful since the 
retirement of those actresses, especially in the parts of Iphigenie en 
Tauride, Alceste, and Armide; and it was after the success of these 
three roles that she demanded, in 1779, a special salary of 9,000 livres, 
which has caused much trouble at the Opera and has been a source of 
discontent and quarreling. 

Mademoiselle Levasseur was received into the Maison du Roi in 
1773, at a salary of 1,000 livres, and although she gave practically no 
service there, by special favor this was increased by 1,000 livres; one 
reasonably supposed that she would not make any further demands. 
You can judge, Monseigneur, from the statement enclosed, which is 
exact, whether she can justly claim anything more. It appears that 
she sang in only 100 of the 600 performances given during 4 years; 
which makes, with what she received from the Opera, 360 livres for each 
appearance. After this explanation, Monseigneur, you will perhaps 
consider that she has been well paid if she retires from the Opera with 
a pension of 2,000 livres, which is not properly due until after 20 years 
of good service, and then only to singers who from the beginning assumed 
leading parts and conformed with all the regulations; the example of 
Sieur Larrivee who gave thirty years of service as leading man, cannot 
serve for Mademoiselle Levasseur, who counts but 6 or 7 as leading 
actress. . . De La Ferte. 

Paris, January 14, 1784. 

These observations of the Intendant des Menus-plaisirs, 
guardian of rules which he was often' obliged to see violated by 
command of his superiors, were all that is fair and reasonable, 
and his fears of being assailed by complaints from other per- 
formers were but too well justified. The Minister responded 
without delay to the letter of January 14th. 

It is both necessary and desirable that I should please M. le Comte 
de Mercy in the matter relating to Demoiselle Levasseur. 

These few words, in which Breteuil confessed himself to be 
powerless in the matter, were an order for La Ferte, who replied, 
on February 6th, 
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In the present state of affairs, very perplexing for the Opera and 
annoying for you, Monseigneur, I believe you will consider it most 
important that the arrangement made for Demoiselle Levasseur be 
kept absolutely secret; and that the 1,000 livres be drawn from the 
Royal treasury, M. * * * exacting her word of honor never to mention 
it to anyone; for not only would Dame de Saint-Huberty demand 
perhaps quadruple her present salary, but all the other actors who 
consider themselves indispensable would do likewise. This affair then, 
in order to avoid dangerous consequences and perhaps also annoyance 
for yourself, Monseigneur, demands much discretion on the part of 
Demoiselle Levasseur. I hope that you will pardon my giving this 
advice, suggested by my respectful attachment for yourself and my 
desire that you may enjoy if possible a tranquil administration. 

Papillon de La Ferte — the "musical potentate," the "king 
of the coulisses," of whom M. Ad. Jullien has given so vivid a 
portrait, — and following him a young scholar, M. Rene Farges — 
displays his character in the response to Breteuil from which we 
have taken these few lines. In his delicate functions as director 
of the amusements of Court and town, daily obliged to reconcile 
the demands of the actors and the solicitations of their protectors 
with the welfare of the King's service, he had need of all his 
resources as a cunning diplomat not to provoke constantly revolts 
difficult to quell in the "Tripot lyrique." Thus, while refusing on 
one hand, he promised on the other, and generally, as in the case 
of the "Ambassadress," he ended by conciliating all sides, making 
each one promise silence, secrecy, etc.: the secret of Punchinello, 
soon whispered about among all the followers of Polyhymnia and 
Terpsichore. 

What de La Ferte had foreseen came to pass without delay; 
no sooner had Levasseur obtained this satisfaction, in which her 
amour-propre was more concerned than her ambition, than the 
Intendant des Plaisirs was assailed with similar requests. In 
April, the celebrated Guimard, like Rosalie, demanded an in- 
crease of 1,000 livres; and La Ferte, after having mildly refused, 
under pressure finished by consenting, demanding the same secrecy 
from the "priestess of Terpsichore." Then came the "god of the 
dance," Vestris; then Saint-Huberty, etc., etc. Once the door was 
opened to the abuse it became impossible to close it. 

But to return to the years when it seems that Rosalie Levasseur 
began to pay little attention to her duties at the Royal Academy 
of Music. She contented herself with giving from time to time a 
short series of performances, in order to monopolize the great 
roles of Gluck or the "creations" which the Directors were obliged 
to give her. Thus, having again taken the part of Procris (May 
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23, 1777) she soon abandoned it for that of IpkigSnie, being 
replaced "to advantage" by Mile. CMteauneuf, says the Mer- 
cure. And on the revival of Ernelinde — revised by its com- 
poser, Philidor, after the manner of Gluck — she exacted the 
principal role, which she sang "with much intelligence and 
expression." Then came Armide (September 23, 1777) followed 
by Alceste (October 17th) and the premiere of the Roland of Pic- 
cinni (January 27, 1778), in which opera she soon yielded the part 
of Angelique to Demoiselle Laguerre, a younger rival and one 
already to be reckoned with. Upon the revival of Rameau's 
Castor et Pollux (in October) she was applauded in the celebrated 
air "Tristes apprets, pales flambeaux," "which is not without 
expression," judges the Mercure, "although perhaps a little 
monotonous in its simplicity." 

The creation of Iphigenie en Tauride (May 18, 1779) marked 
the apogee of her talent. Upon the revival of Philemon et Baucis 
(April 29, 1780), the editor of the Mercure asserted that, like her 
comrade Larrivee, she no longer produced the necessary illusion 
in the second act, for "Mile. Levasseur did not always sing with 
the accuracy and good taste that one has the right to expect at 
the Opera." 

Although, apropos of the creation of Armide, the reviewer 
of the Mercure, who signed his critiques "S", confined himself to 
saying that the actress appeared "to have made some progress," 
he dwelt in a more interesting fashion on her interpretation of 
the role of IphigSnie en Tauride: 

What we owe in addition to M. Gluck is that he has enabled us 
to enjoy the rare talent of Mile. Le Vasseur, unappreciated until his 
coming for lack of a role suitable to develop it. Never was the spirit 
of a part grasped with more understanding or penetrated more pro- 
foundly. Always noble, touching and true in her gestures as in her 
tones, she expressed all the nuances without affectation, and knew how 
to give passion to her acting without losing the grace which is the charm 
of her sex. Although her voice was still affected by a severe cold from 
which she had not entirely recovered, her singing was pure, in good 
taste, full of soul and expression. (Mercure de France, June 5, 1779, 
p. 58-59.) 

We will add that she played the part but eleven times at 
the time of its "creation." 

As early as in the month of August of the year preceding, 
Grimm had judged that the singer's career was drawing to 
a close, when he wrote, after a performance of Iphigenie en 
Tauride: 
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The sublime role of Iphigenie has finished by killing Mademoiselle 
Rosalie Levasseur; she has had several hemorrhages and it is to be feared 
that she will have to renounce the stage entirely. Two debutantes who 
have alternated with her in the roles of Iphigenie and Angelique, Mes- 
demoiselles Girardin and Dupuy, inspire the hope that we may see 
her place filled again some day. 

Nevertheless, she afterward created the role of Andromaque 
in the opera of the same name which Gretry, writing under the 
influence of Gluck, produced on June 6th, 1780. She played 
this part 

with an intelligence worthy of the highest praise. It is long [said the 
editor of the Mercure, probably the litterateur de Charmois, struck by 
the tragic power of the actress] since we have seen at the Opera anything 
so engaging, so interesting, as her acting in the scene where, having 
bathed with her tears the son who is about to be torn from her, she 
yields to the desire of Pyrrhus, in order to preserve this adored image of 
the great Hector. 

Upon a revival of Alceste, following the failure of Lulli's 
Persee, the same journal stated that her acting added "much to 
the value of the work" and that the role of Alceste was "one of 
those whose conception does her the most honor." 

The burning of the Opera in June, 1781, having reduced 
the Royal Academy of Music to the proportions of the little 
stage of the Menus-Plaisirs (the future Conservatoire) Rosalie 
Levasseur waited before making her reappearance for the com- 
pletion of the hall of the Porte-Saint-Martin, which was opened 
on the 27th of October of the same year. On the 11th of the 
following May she took from Saint-Huberty the role of the second 
IphigSnie, which she had created originally. 

The impression engraved on our hearts by Mile. Levasseur each 
time that she has rendered the part of Iphigenie en Tauride somewhat 
spoils the effect of Mile. Saint-Huberty' s conception of the character. 

said the Mercure of March 30th, after a performance given by 
the latter; and six weeks later we read: 

Mile. Levasseur, after a long illness, reappeared as Iphigenie en 
Tauride. She was received with overwhelming applause, and proved 
that it was her due by the manner in which she impersonated the char- 
acter. 

After this reappearance, so favorably received by the public, 
Rosalie Levasseur had the honor of playing ("with much spirit 
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and intelligence, as is usual with her") the part of Telaire in 
Rameau's Castor et Pollux, given in the month of June before 
the Comte du Nord (the name under which the King of Denmark 
was traveling in France). Later she created the principal role 
in the Electre of Lemoine, giving "new proof of the superiority 
of her talent/' and appeared in Monsigny's Aline, reine de Gol- 
conde, acting "with much naivete and cleverness the scene in which 
she reappears in the dress of a shepherdess before the eyes of 
Saint-Phar, who was represented by Lais." 

Her last creation was that of Armide in Sacchini's Renaud 
(February 28, 1783). She filled this r6le indifferently and for 
the first three performances only, after which she was replaced by 
Saint-Huberty. On March 22, 1783, the Mercure commented on 

the intelligence, the nobility, and the truth of expression which one has 
a right to expect from the actress who has played for six years with 
so much success and in so superior a manner the most important r61es 
of this theatre. But we cannot dissimulate the fact that her singing 
fell below what one had the right to expect. Whether the music of this 
new part is not suited to her voice and her method of singing, or whether 
her vocal organ, fatigued by forced and continuous effort, has lost some- 
thing of its flexibility, one perceived, especially in the beautiful cantabiles 
of the second act, that her singing lacked the grace, the fullness and the 
sweetness demanded by this style of music. The public, as ungrateful 
toward her as Renaud toward poor Armide, forgetting all the pleasure for 
which it has been indebted to her in the past and all that it will owe in 
the future to actresses for whom she will serve as model, received her with 
distressing coldness. After the third performance she gave up the part 
of Armide. 

But according to M. Adolphe Jullien in his "L'Opera secret 
au XVIII e si£cle" 

The talented artiste saved the work from failure and obtained full 
justice for this score, too hastily condemned, which includes pages of 
the first rank. She rescued at one stroke the poor musician, who was 
making his debut at Paris, and the honor of the Opera, which by canceling 
its agreement with Sacchini (as there had been a question of doing before 
this trial and as would have been done without doubt after a failure) 
might have lost those two masterpieces, Dardanus and CEdipe a Colone. 

Despite this favorable criticism, the actress who had created 
Iphigenie, Alceste and Armide, was hardly in condition to sing 
this new Armide; and doubtless it was in consideration of the 
seven or eight years of remarkable service rendered the Opera 
that she was entrusted with this her last "creation." Enceinte, 
she was obliged to ask in the following month a semester's leave 
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of absence from the Committee governing the Royal Academy 
of Music. The Committee sent a report to the minister of the 
Maison du Roi "relating to Mademoiselle Levasseur, called 
Rosalie," which reads as follows: 

The Committee has the honor to report to the Minister that 
Mademoiselle Le Vasseur appeared at its meeting of last Monday to 
ask for leave of absence for six months counting from this date. 

The Committee has the honor to beg the Minister to prescribe 
what reply shall be made to the request of Mademoiselle Le Vasseur. 

Signed: Dauberval, Rey, De La Suze, Gossec, La Salle, Lainez 1 . 

The Minister replied three days later, the 24th of April, 

The advantage to us of Demoiselle Le Vasseur's talent is too 
valuable for us not to try to induce her to sing, especially in the summer, 
as a means of attracting the public during a season unfavorable for the 
stage. Moreover, she ought to make up for the time she lost last year, 
when she sang but twenty-seven times; and I believe her too honest 
to ask for her salary if she were to go six months without singing, since 
it was only in the expectation of diligent service that a special stipend 
was granted her. 

Amelot. 

However the Minister could not do otherwise than grant the 
asked-for leave, and on the 14th of September, 1783, in the rue 
Saint-Honore, the actress was delivered of a son, who was bap- 
tized Alexandre Henri Joseph, "father and mother unknown. " 
The infant thus certified was to bear later the title of Chevalier 
de Noville. 

Rosalie returned subsequently to the Theatre; after Saint- 
Huberty's triumph in Piccinni's Didon, given for the first time on 
December 1st, Levasseur took again, on the 21st, the title role in 
Iphigenie en Tauride. 

The following year she appeared more and more rarely at 
the Opera. A memorandum of La Ferte, toward the end of 
1783, criticizes her without circumlocution, as follows: 

She served satisfactorily for 4 years. Has done scarcely anything 
for several years past, and from now on will be able to do nothing; her 
abilities appear to be unequal to the modern genre. One cannot dissemble 
the fact that she shows great lack of consideration and that she costs 

Archives nationales, Maison du Roi, 1 637. Dauberval was the celebrated 
dancer, Rey the composer-conductor of the orchestra, director of the King's music 
and of that of the Opera; De La Suze was "master of r6les," La Salle secretary in 
perpetuity of the Royal Academy of Music and one of the stars of song of the period 
(1747-1822), who retired in 1812. 
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the Opera dear, making all sorts of claims as to her wardrobe which is 
never expensive enough or fine enough. The special salary of 9,000 
livres which she obtained has not only disgusted her associates, seeing 
that she does not earn it, but has influenced others to make similar 
demands, and this is necessarily a burden upon the Administration. 
It is nine months since she last appeared on the stage; she has been 
engaged at the Opera for eighteen years, but as leading singer only 
since the retirement of Mesdemoiselles Arnould and Beaumesnil. 
If one granted her a pension of 2,000 livres, which is not her due until 
after 20 years of service, it would be favoring her, for she has the right 
to only 1,500 livres; but even at the rate of 2,000 livres it would be a 
good bargain for the Opera. 1 

If the Administration made a "good bargain" by the de- 
parture of the singer who nevertheless had done so much for its 
prosperity in sustaining by her power as a tragedian if not with 
a flawless voice, the Gluck repertoire, it was because it had found 
a worthy substitute for Levasseur in the person of Saint-Huberty. 
After Didon the latter proceeded to create the role of Hypermnestre 
in Salieri's Les Danaides, represented for the first time this same 
year of 1784 (April 26). One may imagine that there was a 
struggle between the two queens of the theatre to secure this 
role, now one of the most celebrated of the older repertoire. 
The Ambassador seemed much interested in the success of the 
work, and six days before the premiere, he wrote to the Emperor, 
Joseph II, 

Responding to Your Majesty's order that I render an account 
of Salieri's opera, I believe that I may announce beforehand, from 
what I gather to be the general opinion, that the work will have the 
greatest success. The Queen is entirely satisfied with the music; 
but it appears to me that the "maitre de chapelle" is not so pleased 
with the talent of the actors who are to perform it. 2 

Do not the terms of this letter seem to have been dictated by 
Rosalie herself, and did not Mercy-Argenteau with much pru- 
dence confine himself to repeating the opinion of the actress 
superseded by a younger and happier rival, the genial Saint- 
Huberty? Since the Administration of the Opera had adjudged 
her inadequate to the modern genre, and by this term were desig- 
nated without doubt the works of the Gluckists Sacchini and 
Salieri, and perhaps Piccinni also — successful imitators of the Mas- 
ter's genius — there remained for Rosalie Levasseur nothing but to 

^rch. nat. o 1 637. cf. La Ferte's letter of January 14, 1784, which was clearly 
inspired by this report. 

2 Welvert, loc 9 cit. 
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consider retirement. She appeared — perhaps for the last time — 
at Court for the gala performance arranged in honor of the King 
of Sweden (June 14, 1784), then one fine evening she disappeared 
from the Opera, never to return. 

Her pension liquidated quite to her advantage, Rosalie 
Levasseur made, about this time, important investments of money. 
She thought to live the rest of her life with the Diplomat, to whom 
it was falsely believed she had long been bound by a secret marriage 
and who allowed her a life annuity of 18,000 francs. But Destiny 
disposed otherwise, the Revolution supervened, and one may say 
that the actress had no more repose until her death, which did not 
occur until at the time of the Restoration. 

Mercy-Argenteau also, anticipated gliding with his mistress 
through an existence free from care 1 , and when Rosalie was quitting 
finally the scene of her successes, he wrote to Kaunitz: 

For nearly two years my impaired health has warned me that I 
am no longer fit for affairs ... In my isolated position, without other 
family than some very distant cousins, and approaching the age of 
sixty, my physical and moral existence does not admit of any other 
reasonable desire than that of ensuring for myself between life and death 
an interval of tranquillity, and the enjoyment of this repose, either in 
the country of Liege, my native land, my birthplace and the cradle 
of my family, or on certain scattered estates which I possess in France 
and in Lorraine, and which will be a retreat the more agreeable to me 
in that I shall carry to it tastes in accord with my years, the most 
essential being the fondness which I have always had for rural occu- 
pations. 

Fine plans, which were not to be realized. Mercy-Argenteau 
remained ambassador of Austria-Hungary until the Revolution, 
which was the beginning for him as for so many others, of a 
new life, very different from that anticipated either by himself 
or by his companion. 

The 6th of September, 1792, at the height of the storm, his 
estate of Chennevieres was sacked, under the pretence that he 
had arms concealed there. The peasants of the Seine-et-Oise 
profited by the occasion to empty his cellars, which contained 
not less than twelve to fifteen thousand bottles, of a value 
which he estimated in a letter to Kobentzl at 52,466 livres. 

1 **The dusk of the life of this diplomat was hardly in keeping with its former 
brilliant eclat" wrote a Belgian historian who spoke of him as "a most polished man, an 
amateur of precious stones, writing only on musked reversible paper, and married to 
an actress of the Opera, named Rosalie, by whom he had two children." (De Pradt, 
De la Belgique depuis 1789 jusqu'a 1794, p. 57). 

The legend of Mercy's marriage with Rosalie, we know, has been denied with 
proofs in hand by M. Welvert, whose fine study we have quoted several times. 
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The disappearance of his precious wine was probably a severe 
blow for the elderly diplomat. But two years later another 
misfortune, more personal, would have befallen him had he sur- 
vived to suffer it — November 16, 1794, he was put upon the list 
of emigres by the Directory of the Department of the Seine-et- 
Oise; then the furniture of his cMteau — part of which belonged 
to Rosalie Levasseur — was seized and put on sale (December 
15th). But the inscription on the fatal list, the seizure and sale, 
could not affect one who was but a shade. In truth, at the very 
time when the Directory of the Seine-et-Oise was occupied with 

his case, Mercy-Argenteau was dead Charged with a mission 

to England, he had embarked on the 13th of August, and thirteen 
days later, on the 26th, he died. His will was dated the 24th of 
March of the same year; one learns from it that he had placed 
a considerable sum with the Bank of England in favor of his 
mistress. 

As for her, she was to lead for thirty years the most wandering 
life imaginable. After June 20th, 1792, when the flight of the 
Royal family and its return to Paris presaged events still more 
terrible, she had applied for and obtained a passport, dated July 2, 
in order to go to Valenciennes, her native town. One finds her 
still in Valenciennes during the bombardment of that place, 
which ended July 27, 1793. After the death of Mercy she migrated 
a second time, making a trip to Vienna, probably in order to 
defend her interests. She was driven out of the Austrian capital 
and lived at Paderborn and Neuwied successively. Placed on 
the list of emigres (September 8, 1796) the amnesty of the 23d 
of August, 1801, found her in the latter town, to which she was 
to return many years later to die. Meanwhile, Mercy's estates 
at Chennevieres had been sold (June 21, 1798) before being 
definitely confiscated by the State (September 26, 1805). During 
this time the former companion of the Ambassador had filed 
a succession of claims, most of which had the object of getting 
her name struck off the list of emigres. The 1st of February, 
1805, she induced her compatriot, the deputy d'Etourmel, to 
recommend that she be given the benefit of the amnesty (of 
Nov. 6, 1801). In this recommendation she did not fear to have 
it stated that she had been secretly married to Count Mercy- 
Argenteau and had had a son by him. The act of erasure was 
completed the 27th of March, 1805; but she had still to continue 
the struggle to recover her confiscated property. Finally, in 
April, 1808, she obtained 2,324 francs only of arrearages in rents 
from her former estate of Chennevieres. 
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Rose Josephe Levasseur had then been married for two years 
(since September 17, 1806) to a former military man, Andre 
Maxime de Fouchier, a widower and divorce, seventeen years 
older than she. The certificate nowhere indicates that there 
had been a secret marriage between the former singer and Mercy- 
Argent eau. On the contrary, this document warrants us in 
destroying a persistent legend and so clearing up this little point 
in the history of the relations of the diplomatic world with the 
Opera. 

Having retired to Pecq (near Saint-Germain-en-Laye) after 
her marriage, she decided (in 1810) to "adopt" her son. The 
legal act in which she recognizes him implicitly as her son, calls 
him "Chevalier de Noville" and gives Coblentz as his place of 
residence. Born at Paris on the 14th of September, 1783, as has 
been said, the Chevalier de Noville died at Nice in 1823. 

His mother survived him three years, and it was to Neuwied 
on the Rhine where she had sojourned at least three times after 
the Revolution, that she finally returned to die, May 6th, 1826, 
at the age of seventy-seven. 



Thus ended, after the troubled days of the Revolution and 
the Empire, the life of her whose lyric career, so obscure in its 
beginnings, illumined for a short ten years the stage of the Royal 
Academy of Music, realizing for her contemporaries in unfor- 
gettable performances of which only the fame has survived, the 
great heroines of Gluck. 

(Translated by Julia Gregory). 



